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MAGNANIMITY. 


In a recent periodical is an interesting sketch of a scene in a 
country district school. In the early morning, before the hour for 
school to commence, was heard an unusual din of voices and con- 
fused expressions, unusual even for that place of joyous hilarity 
and buoyant feeling —a country district school before the hour of 
nine. It was the first morning of a new year, and the scholars of 
all ages from three or four to twenty-one, of both sexes and all 
grades of scholarship and shades of moral character, early assembled, 
were making the walls of their school-room echo with the ‘“‘ Wish- 
you-a-happy-new-year,” “ Wish-you-a-happy-new-year,” with every 
variety of pitch, compass of voice, intonation and prolongation. 

In the midst of this boisterous mirth, it was proposed that they 
should have some “fun.” One was for “ coasting,” another for 
“‘skating,” a third for “ snapping the whip,” etc., etc. ; and now 
the attention was turned toa modest, retiring lad of sixteen or seven- 
teen summers, who, standing near the teacher’s desk, said, “‘ No; let’s 
have something new. We can play at these games on any day. On 
this new year’s day let us form an anti-swearing socicty.”” An anti- 
swearing society ! this was something new, surely. Some approved, 
some treated it with indifference, some ridiculed the idea. Among the 
latter was Dick, an overgrown, ignorant, profane boy, who came down 
upon the noble lad making the proposition with a storm of abuse. Not 
content with ridiculing his piety and heaping upon him every 
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epithet which his vocabulary of slang and profanity could furnish, 
he aimed an icy snow-ball at the innocent occasion of his wrath; 
but failing of the mark, the ball struck the master’s inkstand, over- 
turning it and pouring the ink over desk, books and floor ; and now 
with increased wrath and the cowardice belonging to such a nature, 
he threatened dire vengeance upon the lad in particular, and the 
school in general, if he or they should inform the master who 
spilled the ink. 

At length, nine o’clock arrived, and with it the master. Find- 
ing the room in disorder, his desk covered with ink, and his books 
spoiled, he demanded who had done the mischief. No one answered. 
With clouded brow and stentorian voice, the irascible master (un- 
fortunately some teachers are irascible) again demanded who had 
spilled the ink. Again all was silence. Said the master : 

“‘ Whoever knows the perpetrator of this mischief, rise, or Ill 
flog every member of the school. ‘This was not done without 
hands, and some of you know who did it.” 

Presently, John, the lad who proposed the anti-swearing society, 
rose. 

“ Did you do this?” said the master. 

** No, sir,” modestly answered the boy. 

“ Who did, then ?” 

‘‘T would rather not tell, sir.” 

«* But you shall tell,’ roared the infuriated master. 

The boy still modestly but firmly declining to give information, 
was most unmercifully whipped, until the master was exhausted, 
and even the cowardly perpetrator of the act, unable to endure the 
scene longer, said, 

“1 did it!” 

The master having gained his end, and having expended his 
anger, — for such natures are soon cooled as well as easily fired, 
—replied that he would not punish him since John had already 
received a full share. 

At noon, Dick, heartily ashamed of his cowardly silence, suffer- 
ing an innocent boy to receive unmerited punishment, and not able 
to comprehend the motives which actuated the boy whom he had in 
the morning taunted as a coward and a hypocrite, ran to John, saying, 
« Why did you tell the master that you knew ?”’ 
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‘«* Because,” said John, “he asked if any one knew, and I covld 
not act a lie by sitting still.” 

« Well,” said Dick, “ you stood fire well. I was wrong in call- 
ing you a coward this morning. I shall not oppose you in forming 
the anti-swearing society.” 

Of what followed, suffice it to say, the society was formed, and 
was the means of much good. John was beloved by most, and 
respected by Dick ; and you, kind reader, are ready to exclaim, 
« What a magnanimous boy!” Yes, we reply, he certainly 
did act-nobly. We wish all were actuated by his generous, 
magnanimous spirit. But, after all, the case admits a question . 
whether he was under any obligation of honor or morality to suffer, 
the innocent for the guilty, rather than give the information re- 
quired. We think he was not. While we will not condemn him 
for the course he took, we certainly could not find it in our heart 
to blame him or to think meanly of him had he given the information 
demanded. 

But let us pass to a different case. In almost every large school, 
of whatever grade, district, high, academic or collegiate, there are 
more or less pupils, (generally, we hope, a small minority of the 
school,) who are disposed to be troublesome and embarrass the 
teachers in their endeavors to make the school most efficient for 
good to all who resort to it for instruction. ‘These pupils are 
thwarting the plans of their parents, who send them to school to 
obtain discipline and knowledge to prepare them for honorable and 
useful stations in life; they are abusing themselves by neglecting 
their privileges ; they are wronging their fellow-students by throwing 
obstacles in the way of their most rapid progress and improvement ; 
and they are laying heavy burdens and grievous to be borne, upon 
their teachers, whose whole strength and time should be given to 
instruction rather than to plotting and counter-plotting to restrain 
the unruly and bring the guilty to justice. 

Now, what is the duty of the orderly and well-disposed scholar 
with reference to this spirit of mischief? Unquestionably to sus- 
tain the good order of the school by his consistent example. But, 
is this his whole duty? We think not. He has some facilities for 
promoting the best interests of the school, which the teacher cannot 
have. He mingles freely with his fellows, and knows their course 
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of conduct ; and if he sees his fellow-student doing wrong he 
should persuade him to do otherwise. If he fails in this, he should 
tell him kindly but decidedly that he shall give information 
to those who are authorized to restrain him. ‘This is a manly 
stand, taken with high and noble motives —the sincere desire to 
benefit the wrong-doer, to aid the teacher, to secure his own rights 
which have been trampled upon, to promote the best interests of 
the whole school. We have known men to take this high position 
in their college course — men who received the highest honors of 
their classes, and who now hold prominent posts of influence and 
of usefulness in the world. We are aware that very many, per- 
haps a majority of men, both young and old, hold sentiments adverse 
to these, but should such men scrutinize their own motives for 
withholding information respecting misdemeanors of which they 
have been cognizant, they would doubtless find them such as were 
expressed to us by a pupil a short time since: “I think it is dis- 
honorable. I fear my associates would consider me mean to do it.” 
Aye, verily! that is the point. Your associates would think you 
mean ! the opinion of your associates, then, is your standard of honor 
and of conscience! ! Shall we add, you sympathise with the wrong- 
doer, and prefer he should not be restrained even for his own good 
and for the good of all? 

We would not be misunderstood here. The tell-tale spirit we 
contemn, the tattler we abhor. Should Peter say, “Sir, Moses 
has an apple,” we should be prompted to inquire, “ Did you ask 
him for a piece of it?” “ Yes, sir,” says Peter, if he has sufficient 
moral courage to tell the truth. Again we should be prompted to 
respond, ‘‘ Come out here,” and while chastising the tell-tale, we 
should deliver a lecture somewhat in this form: “If you are mean 
enough to tell of Moses under such circumstances, you are too mean 
to tell the truth. Ido not believe Moses had an apple. ‘There, 
now take your seat and attend to your book.” 

Farther than this. It would be wrong for the pupil to tell his 
teacher of improprieties, or the assistant his superior, so long as he 
has a reasonable prospect that he can better advance the interests of 
the school by a different course. Indeed it is desirable that the 
teacher should gain a knowledge of the doings of his pupils so far 
as he can, without requiring one pupil to give information respect- 
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ing another ; this is, perhaps, the last means to which he should 
resort to secure his object ; but when a teacher is sure that the 
knowledge of a wrong act is in the keeping of a given scholar, — 
an act which it is necessary to bring to light for the benefit of the 
actor, and for the general good, he surely is fully justifiable in 
compelling the one cognizant of the act to give full information. 
*T is on this basis that every court in Christendom rests. ‘Take 
away the power of the court to compel the attendance and the 
performance of every duty of the witness and the jury, and 
our courts of justice would become a farce, and justice itself 
would become obsolete. Hence, a contumacious witness is 
fined or imprisoned until he yields to the authority of the court. 
An anecdote of the late Chief Justice Story is to the point. A 
juror being empannelled on a case in which he did not wish 
to act, made up his mind to pay his fine and absent himself from 
court. Approaching the judge, with the manner and spirit of re- 
sistance, he said: “1 have decided not to serve on this trial. What 
will be my fine?” The judge, with calm and complaisant dignity, 
replied, ‘‘ Sufficient, sir, to compel your attendance.” 

We know that this principle is liable to abuse in the hands of 
injudicious and unscrupulous men, and what agency for good is 
not? We believe it is the bounden duty of every parent and of 
every teacher of the young to repress the tell-tale spirit, but at 
the same time to cultivate and encourage the spirit which will lead 
one to take an open, outspoken, manly stand against all wrong- 
doing —a stand so opposed to the false spirit of honor, rife among 
men, which sympathises with the guilty, and allows the innocent 
to be wronged without redress, that it requires more moral courage 
and magnanimity than is dreamed of by those who allow themselves 
to go with the current of popular feeling. 





A sLorHFuLand inglorious aversion to the severe exercises of the 
mind has seized upon all orders of the community,— Dr. Chalmers. 


In a too much neglected body there ever dwells a too much 
neglected soul.—John Flavel. 
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HOME INFLUENCE. 


A wapy traveller from abroad has published her views of the 
“ Homes of the New World.” One of our own writers has 
introduced us to the ‘ Homes of American Authors,” and another 
has brought to view “ Home Life in Germany.” The repre- 
sentation of the character of the people, as seen in their own homes 
and in social life, has come to be a marked feature in works of 
history. ‘This is in the right direction ; for the influence of the 
homes of a people upon their character and their institutions can 
hardly be over-estimated. 

Home Education — what is it? How shall it be so conducted 
that our sons shall be as plants grown up in their youth, and our 
daughters as corner stones, polished after the similitude of a palace ? 
The object is to be gained partly through the direct efforts of the 


parents, in the instruction and training of their children; and 


partly through the silent influence which the home itself exerts, — 
more the latter than the former. Look into that garden: how 
symmetrical and perfect every plant and shrub! how beautiful and 
fragrant those flowers! how rich those hanging clusters! The 
skillful hand of the gardener was no doubt essential to the perfec- 
tion of these plants and flowers, after they had commenced their 
growth, but certainly no less essential were a genial soil and 
atmosphere ; no culture could have produced this perfection from 
a sterile soil, or in a frosty atmosphere. Just so with the ‘olive 
plants ” around our tables; —if they are to thrive, and be devel- 
oped into comeliness and strength, they need a genial atmosphere, 
no less than diligent culture. If parents would have the direct 
efforts to educate their sons and daughters, whether at home or in 
school, in the highest degree beneficial, they must, in some way, 
secure a favorable home influence, for this is exceedingly potent in 
education. Its workings are silent and unseen, but ceaseless and 
effectual. Those children that are most constantly lectured, or 
reproved, or restrained, or instructed, are by no means always the 
best educated, but rather those that grow up under the right kind 
of home influence, or atmosphere. 
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We offer a few suggestions upon this home influence, showing 
certain elements that are essential to render it most highly favor- 
able to the education of the youthful members of the family. 

1. Affection is essential. It should breathe throughout all the 
household, ever beaming from the eye, softening the tones of the 
voice, and prompting to little acts and expressions of kindness. 
Home should be free from discord and strife, and all that excites 
the selfish and malignant passions. Kind words, pleasant looks, 
a tender regard for the feelings of others, politeness in little things 
should ever mark the intercourse of the family. So God has 


designed in those natural affections which lead to the establishment 


of the family, and constitute its bond of union. The influence of 
love should never be wanting in an atmosphere in which the 
tender minds of the young are unfolding, and fixed habits and 
character are in the process of formation. ‘The absence of it would 
be blighting as the absence of the light and warmth of the sun. 
If the parent would so educate his children that they shall be good 
and gentle, ingenuous and unselfish, of generous impulses and 
noble aims, let him see that the pervading spirit of their home be 
tempered with affection, and that no crudity, or vexatious cir- 
cumstances be suffered to disturb its influence. 

2. Parental authority is essential to a proper home influence. 
Affection that is blind or weak, is not enough where there is an 
inclination to do wrong. ‘That insubordination in our schools 
which sometimes renders the work of instructors unpleasant and 
difficult ; that reckless disregard of law and right, which so often 
breaks forth in personal revenge, or mob violence, and even dis- 
graces our halls of legislation ; that impatience and want of self- 
control so frequently witnessed,— may be traced in great mea- 
sure to the want of a wholesome parental authority. But under- 
stand, we are not speaking of that weak attempt to exercise 
authority which only provokes a contest, —that bursting forth of 
passion upon every childish indecorum to the destruction of all 
domestic peace. This would imply that the authority was not at 
all established, and furthermore, that the wisdom and ability to 
establish it were wanting. We are speaking of a power that sits 
upon the throne, reducing all things to harmony and peace, sub- 
duing — by its very presence —every rebellious thought, and 
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smiling benignantly upon the cheerful, obedient circle that 
rejoice in its presence, —its rod of correction reposing in conceal- 
ment until summoned to its strange work by some rare provoca- 
tion. We are speaking of a principle fully established, —of the 
silent workings of a law which is unseen, but rarely if ever 
resisted, — of the breathing of a spirit which makes it a pleasure 
to anticipate the parental wishes. Let it be felt in every home ; 
let all the children live and grow up under its influence, and the 
world will be better than it is at present. 

8. Wisdom and intelligence must give their quickening influence 
to the atmosphere of home. We speak not now of great learning, 
but of that practical good sense and mental activity which ought to 
be seen in every house. Children are quick to perceive and feel 
any injustice or folly in the parental administration. And how 
much the intelligence of the children depends on the kind of 
habitual intercourse in the family! In some families there are no 
books, no newspapers or periodicals, no pictures or works of art, 
no intelligent conversation, — nothing to quicken the mind. No 
cheerful communication of thought and feeling enlivens the family 
meal, or relieves the tedium of labor ; the topics of remark rarely 
extending beyond the weather, or the work, or the character of 
some neighbor, and the long winter evenings are worn out in 
moping silence! Just think of the head of such a household 
admonishing his children to improve their advantages at school ? 
What can have inspired them with the love of study, or the desire 
of knowledge, unless it be a disgust at the intellectual poverty of 
their own home? Some plants shoot up from the germ towards 
the light with such vigor as to make their way through the 
toughest sods. So in such a family, there may be now and then a 
mind of such native vigor, as to prosecute some branches of study 
with energy and success. But the home influence of such a family 
is poorly fitted to develop the children growing up within it into 
well-formed, symmetrical men and women. Not only is the 
intellect stunted, but the social and moral faculties greatly suffer. 
And no subsequent training can entirely remedy the defect. 

4. Unaffected piety should ever shed its fragrance upon the 
atmosphere of home. ‘This, more than anything else, will invest 
the parents with their proper dignity, and secure for them that 
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filial reverence which is their due. It will tend to restrain all 
youthful waywardness and indiscretion. Its influence is refining 
and elevating upon the tastes, and pleasures, and intercourse of 
the family. It makes the performance of duty pleasant, helps to 
bear cheerfully the evils of life, and gives a peculiar charm to 
every domestic scene. It maintains in the members of the family 
the habitual consciousness of the presence of God who is over 
them, gives them a sense of their own high calling, opens before 
them the prospects of greatest usefulness, and leads them to the 
noblest resolves. ‘To the children that are trained in homes per- 
vaded by the spirit of piety, shall we look for the defence of the 
truth and the right, and for the prosecution of all true reforms. __ 

5. Only one thing more:— Home must be made attractive. 
With the combined influence of the elements which we have 
already indicated, it can hardly be otherwise. But let arrange- 
ments be made to this end. ‘loys and other means of amusement 
for infancy and childhood, and books for those who can use them, 
should be provided. Music, too, should lend its attractions. Let 
the innocent pleasures and diversions of home be multiplied, 
till the children shall have no disposition to seek enjoyment abroad, 
at least in any improper associations. Let them have all reason- 
able means of exercising their skill, and gratifying their taste and 
love of order. Let the young artists or mechanics be furnished 
with implements and materials, and more than all, with a place to 
use them in, and to keep them in proper order when not using 
them. ‘The grounds about the house, the walks, the trees and 
shrubs, the garden, the orchard, may all contribute to increase the 
attractiveness of home. If home be tothe children the dearest, 
happiest place in all the world, its influences upon them for good 
will be incalculable, and nothing on earth can prove so sure a safe- 
guard to their character in all subsequent life. 

The homes among us are the molding-places of character. 
They are the sources, toa great extent, of whatever of good or 
evil is found among the people. What these homes are is 
indicated every day by the character and conduct of the children 
who receive their influence. Of this none can be more sensible 
than the instructors in our schools and seminaries of learning ; for 
these teachers come directly and daily in contact with the results 
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of this home influence. And herein we see the dignity and 
importance of their work; for not only do they have to correct 
whatever is faulty, but they are exerting a powerful and far-reach- 
ing influence on the character of the homes themselves, the present 
and future homes of the people. It is a work that may well 


engage the best powers of the most gifted minds. 
M. N. M. 





INFLUENCE OF SCENERY ON LITERATURE. 


A PLEASING and distinguished writer, declares himself indebted 
for his success, to the delightful scenery of the place where he 
pursued his collegiate course. 

Such being the fact, it presents to the teacher a highly favorable 
means of improvement, for we are impressed with his need of 
much active exercise in the open air, a demand amid his daily cares 
and employments, of his wearied physical system, his exhausted 
intellect, and his taxed and excited nerves. 

While engaged in this, let him not forget the improvement and 
culture that his mind may receive from surrounding scenes and 
objects. 

The influences that affect mind are of a twofold nature; some 
act openly and directly, others silently and unobserved, but none 
the less surely. 

The influence of scenery is of the latter class, silent, yet power- 
ful. It is seen in its refining and ennobling effects upon the taste, 
facilitating the perception and enjoyment of whatever is beautiful 
in nature. 

There is an intimate connection between the mind and outward 
objects, attended with an intellectual influence no less real, which 
aids in forming a nation’s character and with it the tone of its 
literature. 

A prominent example is afforded in ancient Greece, that nation 
which has left us the most perfect model of literary attainments. 

There it was that Nature had been lavish of her treasures ; there 
were gathered scenes of rich variety, — land and sea, — plain and 
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forest, —the blooming vale smiling in its luxuriance, and the 
rugged mountain piercing the serene heavens, beauty and 
grandeur side by side. 

Their impress has been left upon her Literature in its wonderful 
harmony, peculiar symmetry, richness, and elegance. 

Her eloquence acquired an exciting power, as the orator gazed 
in rapt contemplation, on. the wild surges of the Saronic waves, 
or mused on the shaded bank of the softly flowing Cephissus. 

Sacred literature, too, has derived from nature’s scenes many 
of the figures that adorn the pages of Inspiration. ‘There we meet 
the ‘“‘rose of Sharon ” and “ the lilly of the valley.” 

A childhood and youth spent amid the hills of Palestine taught 
“the Sweet Singer of Israel” his loftiest strains. He draws from 
the rich resources of his own experience, as he sings of Him who 
leadeth his flock through the green pastures and beside the still 
waters. ' 


Thus it is that poetry often catches its choicest inspirations from 
the contemplation of scenes, calm and peaceful, majestic and sub- 
lime, which must address the heaven-born principle within. 


Hence the poet is proverbially a dweller amid rural scenes. It 
was beyond the stir and din of Athens’ busy streets, on the quiet 
bank of the Llyssus, that the god of Poetry and Music had his 
temple. And the fancied abode of the Muses was amid the forests 
of Helicon, and by the fountains of Parnassus. 

Such scenes were peculiarly fitted to develop the poetic 
imagination and afford materials for the most delightful imagery. 

A fine illustration is afforded in that beautiful production of 
Coleridge, the ‘“‘ Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni.” 

It was called forth by the grandeur of Alpine scenery. Con- 
templating those awe-inspiring forms, those “ motionless torrents ” 
and ‘silent cataracts,” as they glittered amid the orient hues of 
approaching day, he exclaimed : 

“Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven ? 
Who bade the sun clothe you with rainbows ? 
Who, with living flowers of loveliest blue, 
Spread garlands at your feet ? 
God! let the torrents, like a shout of nations 
Answer! and let the ice plains echo, God! 
God, sing ye meadows,—streams with gladsome vvice.” 
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Considering the “stupendous” Blanc, rising in its mantle of 
glittering white, his mind traced there one vast cloud of incense, 
and heard it send up ideal strains, laden with the praises of its 
Maker. 

But we need not look to the varied wealth of the past for proofs 
of an influence so extended. Where’er we turn, the visible sug- 
gests the invisible, —the real, the ideal, though the attendant 
emotion varies with every phase of sensibility. 

It is true the sight of outward beauty may not always awaken 
kindred emotions, yet this is its tendency, and, when rightly 
improved, will thus result. 

Hence, it becomes the teacher, especially, to cultivate this prin- 
ciple of his nature, which neglected, will soon leave few traces of 
existence, but cherished, will ever gain new strength from the 
sources that call it to action. 

Then let him who daily gazes on a scene of rich variety, observe 
nature’s teachings, in the humble flower at his feet, and in the 
drooping shrub that waves to the breeze; let him see beauty in 
the murmuring brook, in the quiet vale, and in the hills, when 
the morning rays gild their brows with a soft and mellow light ; 
let him behold in all the impress of Him who gave them their 
charms. 

Then shall the ennobling, though silent influence, stealing upon 
his being, actuate his life,—elevate his mind,—and leave its trace 
on his written thoughts. 

Then shall our Literature, catching the inspirations that Nature 
prompts, add to its attractions, truer worth, richness, and elegance. 


J. K. 





A DutcH Reason.—‘‘ Mynheer, do you know what for we call 
our boy Hans?” “I do not, really.” “Vell, I vill tell you. 
Der reason ve call our boy Hans is, — dat ish his name.” 





‘How does a boy’s composition differ from a cat? The 
composition has a pause at the end of a clause, but puss has claws 
at the ends of her paws.” 
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OBJECT ‘TEACHING. 


Our knowledge of the external world comes to us through the 
senses. 

Dr. Reid, speaking of the improvements of the senses, says: 
«‘ All that we know or can know of the material world must be 
grounded upon their information ; and the philosopher as well as 
the day laborer, must be indebted to them for the greater part of 
his knowledge.” 

There is a period of life when all the knowledge we gain is 
acquired through the senses directly from material objects. 

The perceptive faculties are developed before the reflective. 
The reflective faculties follow and depend upon the perceptive. 
By the action of the perceptive faculties they are developed and 
strengthened. Hence, the study of material things precedes and 
furnishes the foundation for all other studies. Therefore, object 
teaching must form a necessary part of every complete system of 
education. 

To accomplish its legitimate end, object teaching must be 
something more than mere onomatology. ‘The fixing of names is 
one process ; gaining clear ideas and complete knowledge of the 
object named is quite another. 

The object should be thoroughly considered, when presented, so 
that ever afterwards its name may call up, not merely a conception 
of the object, but a complete halo of associated truth, circling the 
thing round with the effulgence of active thought. Some analysis 
of the object named, some knowledge of its relations to other 
things, and some appreciation of its office in the work of human 
improvement is necessary in order to secure such a result. 

If the object presented to the child is taken fresh from the hand 
of Nature, as the first object considered should be, acquaintance 
with some one of the natural sciences will be required on the part 
of the teacher; otherwise, the accurate analysis will be wanting. 
If the relation of this object to others is to be shown, an 
acquaintance with more than one of the natural sciences will be 
requisite. If its allotted sphere in promoting the happiness and 
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well-being of man is to be delineated, the teacher must have a 
heart as well as a heal; a soul in active sympathy with the Great 
Architect, and ready to trace his plans, as well as an intellect to 
understand his works. The teacher who would really succeed in 
object teaching must be one of no meagre attainments. 

This view of object teaching adds weight to the remarks of the 
Secretary of the Board of Education, upon the importance of 
employing thoroughly educated teachers in our primary schools. 
We will not quote, but refer our readers to the convincing 
logic of Mr. Boutwell, as found in his late official reports. 

The primary teacher who is skillful in object teaching, thus 
cultivating the perceptive faculties, upon whose proper action and 
growth all the other mental powers depend for their strength and 
development, should be honored, paid, and beloved as one of the 
most useful members of society. Such a teacher must possess both 
tact and talent. No amount of learning, hoarded from books, will 
fully suffice. In order to succeed, there must be joined a patient 
zeal and a real love for the work. If the schools of Germany are 
more successful than our own, I apprehend that it is in no small 
degree owing to the energy, ability, and skill shown in their object 
teaching. 

Again, object teaching should be systematic. The system 
pursued, should be so simple and clear, that every scholar, after 
listening to a series of exercises upon a class of objects, could 
affirm with certainty in what order the teacher would proceed in 
the study of any similar object. ‘To furnish the pupil with no 
method of investigating natural objects, is to confuse in the direct 
ratio of accumulation; is to render the pupil weak and almost 
helpless, when left to his own investigation. 

Many teachers, disregarding any systematic arrangement in this 
mode of instruction, utterly fail to discipline the mental power of 
their pupils. ‘The study of one object by noticing the form, the 
study of another by considering the composition, and the study of 
a third by explaining its uses, is to mix the facts acquired and to 
confuse the mind of the scholar. Or to take, as the germ of the 
exercise, one object to-day, another to-morrow, and a third at a 
following exercise, each having no natural connection with the 
other, is ‘‘ cramming,” not education. 
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The object lesson of one day should have such a relation to that 
of the following days, that both may form parts of one whole. 
For instance, the teacher can commence a series of exercises by 
noticing the form and structure of different seeds, the embryo, 
delicately fashioned, and the nutritive substance snugly stored 
within or around it. A second exercise, introduced by a review 
given by some one of the school or division, might embrace the 
germination of the seed. ‘This might be followed, on another day, 
by an exercise on the form, structure, and functions of the several 
parts of the leaf. Similar exercises, with thorough reviews, might 
complete an outline of the science of Botany. 

The question may be asked, Would you have object teaching, in 
systematic, oral exercises, take the place of careful study of 
text-books? Certainly not; but there are many pupils in our 
schools too young to labor in text-books. These may gain much 
valuable truth in this way. ‘They can be trained, by object lessons, 
to observe accurately and closely. ‘Thus the perceptive faculties 
will be developed, and the materials for thought in after life 
carefully garnered. 

And in our common schools, of older scholars, where the course 
of study or time allotted is too limited to allow of more extended 
knowledge, outlines of different sciences may thus be acquired. 

When accurate and thorough object teaching shall form an 
essential part of systematic instruction in our common schools, we 
may expect that our youth will come from the schools into active 
life, disciplined to habits of careful observation. Whatever shall 
be their occupation, accustomed to discern, in objects about them, 
truths of interest and importance, they will not suffer Nature to 
remain a sealed book. Instead of a single Franklin, or Hugh 
Miller, there will be many observing with the eye of a philosopher, 
and by their patient, careful thought, enlarging the bounds of 
human knowledge. 

Object teaching furnishes the best opportunities for inculcating 
moral and religious truth ; for the material forms of nature are but 
embodiments of some thought, or excellency of Him ‘ who 
created these things.” Here we should imitate the Great ‘Teacher, 
who spoke of the ‘‘tares and the wheat,” “the fowls of the air,” 
and ‘the lilies of the field.” J. C. G. 
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BOTANY IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Tue little work on botany, of which a notice was given in our 
number for January, is entitled “‘ How Plants Grow,” and is writ- 
ten by Asa Gray, Professor of Botany in Harvard University. 

It is on good paper, in excellent type, and illustrated by a large 
number of wood engravings, beautifully drawn and engraved by 
persons well acquainted with botany ; and notwithstanding the excel- 
lence and number of the engravings, the work is sold at an extremely 
low price. 

A copy ought to be in the hands of every primary school teacher. 
It will enable her to give valuable and delightful instruction upon 
a subject which is always interesting to children: How plants 
grow. 

There is a great deal to be done in a primary school ; every 
good teacher knows that ; and the question with her always is, 
How shall she find time to do it all and do it well ¢ 

She ought to teach the letters, and how to make them, on a slate 
or black-board. She is to teach the sounds of the language, — the 
sounds first and the letters afterwards ; and at the same time that 
the children learn the sounds, they are to learn to give them with 
a pure, distinct, and perfect utterance. She is to teach the ele- 
ments of form, for her pupils are at the age at which every child 
is instinctively studying the forms of things, and full of curiosity 
in regard to them, and ready to receive, gladly, every help towards 
understanding them. She is to teach the elements of number, how 
to count and how to reckon, and how to read and to represent 
numbers. Not only is she to form the utterance, but she is to teach 
the use of language, how to use words meaningly and correctly, 
and how to form the little sentences that children make. She is 
to teach the elements of natural history, by which I mean nothing 
more than that she is to teach something of the nature of the things 
that God has made, and which children are always asking questions 
about, What are they? What for? Whence? For what use ? 

She is to take care of the bodies of her little charge; to see that 
they do nothing harmful to health, or tending to form bad habits 
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in sitting, standing, or moving. So far from obliging them to keep 
still, she is to see that they do not sit still too long. She is to do 
what she can to keep them cheerful, busy, and happy; to keep up 
their natural activity, curiosity, and love of variety. 

She is to form in her pupils habits of order, punctuality, obe- 
dience, diligence, and alacrity ; and, better than these, habits of 
kindness, gentleness, and generosity. She is to do what she can 
to give them good manners, and most of all, to form in them habits 
of truthfulness, conscientiousness, and reverence. 

All these things seem enough ; and yet all this is not so much 
as it seems. Nearly every one of these helps every other; and 
most of these excellent things she will teach, of course, if she has 
(as she ought to have) her own character full of the qualities which 
she feels it her duty to communicate to her pupils. 

But with all these duties, many of them such that public opinion 
will not allow her to neglect them, how is she to find time to teach 
the beautiful lessons which grow out of How plants grow ? — how 
is she to find time ? 

By teaching a very little at a time, and doing it thoroughly. 
If she is teaching the alphabet, let her give the elementary sounds 
of some well-known word, cut, for example. When the sounds 
are perfectly uttered, let her teach the letters c, a, t, and those 
only, till they are learut. Let the children print these letters on 
their slates. It will amuse, occupy, and interest them, and help to 
fix the letters on their memory. If she has some little knowledge 
of drawing, let her draw on the black-board the figure of a cat, and 
let her pupils do the same on their slates. ‘This, also, will be a 
very pleasant exercise. Some of the children will show a talent at 
drawing ; and though not much of drawing will be learnt, the 
children will be amused and occupied, and will gradually learn to 


pay more attention to the forms of objects. Let her tell something 


about the cat, and encourage her pupils to tell something, taking 


care that they are the right words, utter them perfectly, pronounce 

correctly, and make good little sentences. ‘Then let her adda 

single letter, r for example, and combine it with a and ¢, so as to 

make rat. Let them make these letters, let them write rat upon 

their slates, and then let her tell them about a rat. Let her then 

add n, and show how to spell, read and writecan. Then add A, and 
ll 
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show them how to combine ¢, a, t, c,h. Talk about catching, and 
4 let the children talk. ‘Then let them combine all these letters into 
the sentence, a cat can cutch a rat, and write them upon their own 
slates. ‘They have learnt only five letters, and now can write and 
read a whole sensible sentence, and talk about it. ‘They see the 


A eee ey 


use of learning to read, and the pleasure of it. 

Let the teacher go on in this manner, taking care that each les- 
son shall be a preparation for that which is to come, and shall call 
into use that which has already been learnt, proceeding step by 
step from the known to the unknown, and every step will be a real 


. 


step onward. Nothing will be forgotten, because every thing learnt 
will be kept fresh by use. 

By teaching the alphabet thus — thoughtfully — she will teach 
it in a twelfth part of the time usually taken. A part of this time 
thus saved may be devoted to giving lessons upon How plants 
grow. 

To prepare for this, she must sow some beans or morning glories, 





and when they are in the proper state, that is an inch or two above 

the surface of the ground, she may pull one up and show, accord- 

ing to what she has herself learned from Dr. Gray, what has taken 

place in the bean or other plant ; — how it has grown, pointing out : 
the parts, giving their names, and explaining their uses. No child | 
will find this a dull lesson. 

When they have thus attentively studied a plant in its earliest 
stages of growth, the children may be allowed and encouraged to 
draw it on their slates. 

In pleasant weather the teacher may take her class into the woods, 
if any are accessible, and there show them similar objects as they 
are growing in the wildness of nature. And she may take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to show them trees, and show them the 
trunk, the bark, and the lichens growing upon them ; the branches, 
leaves, and their curious and beautiful shapes; the pine cones and 
their structure ; the blossoms in their time ; the acorns and other 
wild fruit. 





If no woods can be reached, she may take them into a field or 
into a garden ; and if no other garden can be found, let her get 
leave to make one in a corner of the play-ground, and have it parted 
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off from the rest of the ground, and there cultivate the plants she 
wants to use in her explanations. 

The stroll in the woods, the fields, along the brook, or in the 
garden, will be of more use, both to pupils and teacher, than the 
same time spent within the walls of the school-room. 


G. B. E. 


‘ 
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«KNOW THYSELF.” 


[nw all ages of the world, there have been men eager to ‘‘ choose 
darkness rather than light.” 

These individuals have feared to enter the penetralia of nature, 
lest, perchance, hanging there, should be found warlike weapons, 
which might possibly be turned against. revelation. 

They have looked upon the Tree of Life only from a distance, 
and regarded with holy horror those bold spirits who have dared 
ascribe to its leaves a coloring brighter than that which their own 

f dim eyes had detected ; as if truth could not bear scrutiny ; as if 
she would not be victorious; as if “the eternal years of God” 
were not hers! 

But least willing have men been to know themselves. To know 
the body, “ fearfully and wonderfully made;” the mind, with its 
noble powers and vigorous action ; the soul, with its high aspirations 
and glorious immortality. 

Respecting the intimate connection and mutual dependence which 
exists between these departments of our nature, none can doubt. 

At present it is only of the first that | would particularly speak. 
i The body is not merely the servant of the mind and soul, but is 
| also a cOworker with them in securing the end of man’s existence. 

It should, then, be kept in working order, that its signals may be 
distinct and regular, and its messages truthful. 

Health is a natural condition ; to preserve health, the duty of all 
blessed thereby. We need, therefore, a knowledge of the physical 
organs, their structure and functions, and the best means of securing 
a proper development. 
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It may be presumed that the wise legislators of our Common- 
wealth have rightly considered this matter; for, in the school laws 
of Massachusetts, we read as follows: 

Tt is required that in each of the schools, a teacher be employed 
whose morals are good, and who is competent to instruct children in 
orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, geography, arith- 
metic, and good behavior. So, too, a knowledge of Human Physiology 
may be required, in order to secure the health of the children ; 
because on health depends their ability to go to school at all, and 
much also of their ability to study when in school.” 

But, though the age is progressive, there are still many objections 
urged against the study of physiology. 

I have known teachers who confessed to a feeling of faintness, 
whenever their attention was directed to the physical organs. | 
have known persons to turn pale at sight of an artificial skeleton. 
Physicians even, have given as their opinion, that it is better for a 
patient to be in utter ignorance of the structure and functions of 
the organ diseased ; since, otherwise, he will imagine a thousand 
dangers and his recovery be retarded. 

In the first instance, — supposing in charity the repugnance of 
the teacher to be not affected, but real,—ought he not to control 
himself for the sake of his pupils ? 

All specimens of natural history should be viewed with a scien- 
tific eye ; thus viewed, [ can not understand how one can be more 
shocking than another. The logic of the physicians shall be 
allowed due weight ; but our object is to prevent, not to remove 
sickness ; therefore, we beg them to practice self-denial for the 
sake of the general rule, and lend their influence to the cause of 
light and truth. Premising, then, that we are ready to teach 
Physiology, how may it best be done ? 

I have heard a class recite, verbatim, section after section, from 
Cutter or Lambert, introducing the words Phargne, (sophyn, 
Duodenum, and other technical terms, equally imposing. No 
plates, no illustrations were visible. Neither class, teacher, nor 
spectator regretted the close of the exercise. 

There is another way. Physiology is one of the branches which 
may first be comprehended and enjoyed by the child. Not at once, 
in its length or breadth ; but the elements appeal so constantly to 
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the perceptive faculties that they are easily understood, and may 
form the basis for rules of health which will be of life-long 
advantage. 

In primary schools, the ‘science of life’ may be taught in 
general oral exercises. 

Perhaps, on some afternoon, the children have become weary 
and restless. ‘The teacher proposes, by way of variety, to give a 
lesson on “ bones.” He has taken care to provide a representation 
of those organs, and thither he calls the attention of his little 
friends. He allows them to describe the object; tells them, in a 
familiar way, of its component parts; displays a bone which has 
been burned, showing clearly the quantity of lime contained 
therein ; then, transferring these facts to the human skeleton, he 
speaks of the predominance of animal matter during childhood and 
youth, rendering the bones soft and yielding. ‘Thence he draws 
the inferences, that an erect position should be maintained, that 
the feet should be supported, and that compression should be 
avoided. 

Now may follow a minute description of each part of man’s 
frame-work, and its office, whether it serve for utility or beauty. 
The teacher does not fail to mention the curious mechanism of the 
joints. The pertect adaptation of parts; the provision of a self- 
supplying fluid for lubrication, and other tokens of creative 
wisdom. If he has not the actual bones, he will represent them, 
and allow the class to draw the same in their rude way. 

Sometimes the exercise may be in the form of a story ; for it is 
almost an axiom, that “ children love stories.” 

Technical terms may be entirely avoided, or so explained as to 
cause no difficulty. 

And thus, “line upon line, here a little, and there a little,” a 
good knowledge will be obtained of this and kindred topics, which 
may be the means of averting many of “the ills that flesh is heir 
to,” in this world of ours. 

Though in danger of hearing the cry “ Materialism,” I hesitate 
not to say, that firm physical health is the best foundation for a 
perfect character. Then let not this frail but wonderful temple — 


the human body — be suffered to totter and crumble before its time. 
Let the frame-work have a foundation of strength. Let cleanliness 
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and caution render the outer covering ever fair and beautiful. 
Let nothing enter the doors which shall disturb the departments of 
the interior. Let the windows be kept clear and bright, that 
through them the soul may with joy behold God’s gifts to man. 
Let its dome ever point right upward towards heaven. 

Nor think this structure beneath the notice of the wise and 
great ; for, in an ancient book, we read of One, higher than the 
highest of earth, wiser than the wisest, holier than the holiest, 
who for more than thirty years deigned to dwell in just such a 
temple. And to those who follow in«his footsteps, scattering 
abroad truth, and light, and life, He hath promised another temple, 
which shall never fall, — ‘an house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.” Q. ©. 


MORNING THOUGHTS. 


Sing on, sweet bird, for my dream is o'er; 

When your notes are heard, who would slumber more ? 
Sing on, sing on, till your notes impart 

The spirit of song to my own sad heart : 

For who that wakes with bird and flower, 

But would joy to sing at this morning hour, 

When the anthem of nature ascends the skies, 

And all earth is an altar for sacrifice ? 


But what shall we bring for our offering ? 

The seasons are yielding the incense of spring, 

And the joyous birds, as they upward soar, 
Through the paths of ether sweet matins to pour; 
And the children of earth that recline on her breast, 
In the joy of life, how they bound from rest! 

And the pleasure they feel is a tribute to God, 

As o’er hills and through valleys they ream abroad. 


Then what shall we bring as our offering ? 

It must be more pure than the incense of spring, — 
Than the song of bird, or the joy that fills 

The creatures that sport on the sunny hills: 

Bring a heart of love, of praise, of prayer, 

To him who created this world so fair, — 

Who breathed joy o’er all, but to man hath given, 
With the blessings of earth, the hopes of heaven ! 
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A SERIOUS THOUGHT FOR THE BOSTON 
TEACHERS! 


Some person who has, perhaps, too little regard for the dignity 
of this journal, has sent us the following extract. We conclude, 
however, to insert it. We are very fond of the country, and of 
farming, which can be carried on much better on the hill and mea- 
dow than on the pavements of the town. We had always supposed 
that people in the “ rural districts ”” were much more healthy, happy, 
and virtuous than in the city, and blessed ourselves that our nativity 
was calculated in the free and open air. But a little while since 
we heard a Boston gentleman say that cities were necessary to the 
highest welfare of the race, and then enquire with considerable 
scorn, ** What would Massachusetts be without Boston!’ We in 
the country cheerfully acknowledge our indebtedness to Boston for 
her influence in behalf of temperance and good morals generally, 
and declare our utter inability to tell what we should have been 
without that city! Reading the brief lines below has suggested 
that perhaps a much older individual than any of us has quite as 
strong a partiality for a residence in Boston as the gentleman alluded 
to above ; we are afraid it is “ where his seat is.” But the practi- 
cal thought we had in view is this: If things are indeed so, and 
the father of evil is indeed abroad there, who is more involved in 
the guilt than the Boston teachers, who have had the reputation of 
making that city what it is! 

‘** Not long since a gentleman, then a chorister in a certain choir 
in Vermont, wrote to a certain publisher in Boston, for a copy of 
that popular singing book entitled ¢ Ancient Lyre.’ In his com- 
munication he used the following language: ‘ Please send me the 
Ancient Liar, well bound.’ ‘The publisher, in answer to this 
request, replied : ‘ My dear sir — I do not doubt but that the devil 
has been, and still is in Boston, but it will be difficult to comply 
with your request, for the reason that Boston is so strongly in his 
favor, it will be impossible to bind him !’” 


Tur Christian dwells, like Ariel, in the sun. 
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CLEAR CONCEPTIONS OF OUR WORK. 


“ Something as dim to our internal view, 
Is thus, perhaps, the cause of most we do.”—Pope. 


One characteristic, nay, the characteristic of a good workman in 
any trade or calling is, that he understands exactly what he has to 
accomplish, and that he spends no time and wastes no strength in 
misdirected efforts. Frequently the work is half done when we 
know what to do. Our motto at the head of this article will natur- 
ally suggest the idea, that teachers sometimes misunderstand their 
work Without doubt they do, and great interests are hazarded 
by the mistake. 

We do not speak from any superior wisdom; if there is any 
superiority, it is only ‘superiority of sad experience. Our case is 
too much like that of the Irish pilot, who said he knew “all the 
rocks on the coast, and (as the ship struck) that’s one of them!” 

Men of our profession sometimes yield to the impression that 
progress in books is progress in knowledge, and that what a pupil 
accomplishes is to be estimated by what he learns. Few mistakes 
can be greater. It may be true enough elsewhere, that what aman 
has, is according to what he accumulates, but not here. Realizing 
the certainty, therefore, that many teachers sacrifice no small por- 
tion of their efforts from wrong ideas of the nature of their work, 
we propose a few remarks in this number, upon the necessity of 
clear ideas of what we are to accomplish. Progress in a wrong 
direction is often worse than no progress at all. 

Our business is exceedingly various. Every occupation has to 
contribute something to almost every other. But we believe that 
there is no class of laborers that send so many, and, if the vanity 
were pardonable, we might say so valuable contributions to the Crystal 
Palace of all arts, and trades, and callings, as Public Instructors. We 
must aid the navigator in adjusting his compass; we must aid the 
farmer in mixing his compost ; or they neither will make a very suc- 
cessful voyage.’ We mast watch over the merchant and teach him 
accounts, or he will become entangled in his first invoice of cotton 
tape. And then the success of the professions so called, is most 
closely involved in our labors. The minister will never be so 


hopeful of obliterating the effects of the fall, if we do not give some 


ton) 
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instruction upon morality and religion. We must aid the doctor 
in drying his rhubarb and compounding his pills, for the State (the 






State of Massachusetts certainly) makes it incumbent upon the 






teacher to instruct in Physiology, and the art of health ; and, then, 






we are sorry to add, the business of the lawyer is so very intimately 





connected with the sin of our First Parents, that it will greatly in- 





crease his practice and lengthen his briefs, if we do not teach some 






of the principles of law and the duty of submission. 






And then to glance over the schedule of each day’s performance, 






it is enough for a Professor in our colleges, to instruct in one topic, 






as Chemistry, Greek, and the like; but we must teach Arithmetic, 






and Geography, and Grammar, and Physiology, and a great variety 






of other branches, to say nothing of the “ unknown tongues” of 






dead pagans and some live ones. 






Our duties are thus exceedingly multifarious, and we doubt not 





some teachers go through life without ever having a clear concep- 






tion of what they really ought to accomplish. Diodorus remarks, 





* that the meadows of Sicily were so fragrant, that dogs hunting 





therein lost their scent! So, to compare noble things to things 






mean, when the teacher enters the sphere of his labors, it may not 






be the delightfulness of the work or the fragrance of the air, alas! 






but the very multiplicity of these calls, distracts his attention and 






he is diverted from the appropriate and great object of pursuit, 






which is, let us say to you, oh teacher, not to fill the mind with 






knowledge of Grammar, and History, and the Classics ; but to cul- 






tivate the thinking powers, and discipline his faculties, and to 






brace them with the needful discipline. 







To be sure, as already intimated, the claims of business and 





various and general knowledge are not to be forgotten. ‘The pupil 





must, if possible, be qualified to discuss and dispute in matters of 






Geography with Malta Brun; he must, if it may be, be so well 






versed in Grammar as to be put in opposition with Murray; he 






may well be so expert in Arithmetic as to reckon with Avarice in 






half mills, and sit onthe same seat with Dabol with the sign of 






equality between them! 





But let us ever remember that this is not the whole of the main 





business of instruction ; it is not to make the pupil ready in bound- 





ing continents and classifying the pronouns and saying the numera- 
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tion table over spools of cotton and thread ; in a word, it is not to 
make more expert merchants but intellectually stronger men. 

Our business is with the mind —to increase its strength, develop 
its faculties, and what we find in weakness “raise in power.” 
But the mind has a variety of faculties, that make a common 
whole ; it is like the motto of our Republic, “ E pluribus unum.” 
It has memory, has fancy, has reflecting powers. Now he who 
should prescribe for one of these faculties merely, would be as 
indiscreet as the physician who should lay seige to one organ merely, 
and pertinaciously doctor the foot, though the mutiny were all in 
the head. 

Some modes of instruction concern the memory almost entirely, 
and the business of the pupil is only to commit; if his wits are 
wandering, and, to adopt a common phrase, he is “ out of his head,” 
or rather, so far as thinking is concerned, was never in his head, 
the remedy is still to commit ; commit Geography, commit the rules 
of Arithmetic and Grammar, with as little use of the reason as in 
breathing, or in any process to which we are prompted simply by 
instinct. 

‘There may be teachers in existence now, who may have indis- 
tinct recollections of having prescribed for their pupils in this very 
way. And yet, the result of such training can only be a perman- 
ent deformity or a zero. It would seem to be of far greater import- 
ance in most cases, to cultivate the taste, to nurse into life and 
activity an inquisitive spirit, invigorate the thinking powers, and 
make every process, so far as possible, a thinking, reflecting, sense- 
perceiving, reason-employing process. As seldom as possible let a 
pupil learn a thing without learning the reason of the thing ; for, 
says Blackstone, one of the fathers of English law, in a sentence 
worthy of being written in letters of gold on the walls of every 
school-room, “ the reason of the law is the life of the law.” 

Thus the wealth of the scholar would soon become not a wealth 
of acquisitions but of abilities, —not of thoughts merely, but of 
what is far more permanent and useful, a power to originate thoughts. 
Thus, you will perceive, dear reader, that to give any considerable 


value and permanency to our work, we must have clear conceptions 
of what we ought to accomplish. 
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Mathematical. 


WE must again ask contributors to send us class-work as well as difficult 
problems. E. H. 

No. 4, —Suppose that a boat, driven by a force of 100 horse-power, moves in 
still water at the rate of 10 miles per hour, What power will be necessary to move 
her 20 miles per hour, the boat to be loaded to the same depth of water in each 
case? Newrastle, C. W. QUIZ. 

No. 5. — There is a pyramida}! piece of timber 1 foot square at the large end, 
and 20 feet in length. How far from the large end shall a lever be placed, that 
three men, two at the lever and one at the vertex, may each carry one third of the 
pyramid ? QUIZ. 

No. 1.—[A man travels 3 miles the first day, 6 tne second, and so on, for 54 
days; gradually increasing his speed, so as to travel each day 3 miles more than 
on the preceding. How far does he travel the last half-day ?)} 

Solution, — 53% —= miles travelled in 54 days, by formule of arith. progression. 


45 os “ “ “ 5 “ “ it 


538 —45 = 88 e “ last half day.—Ans. 
Eng. High School, Boston. W. A. H. 


No. 2. [Separate 24 into so many parts that their product shall be the greatest 


possible. } 


Solution. —In order that the product shall be the greatest possible, it is 
evident that the parts, whatever their number, must be equal to each other. 
9 


Now, let r= the number of parts: then — = one of the equal parts: and 
r 


24 , 
=) *= a maximum. 


By differentiating we have : 


24 24 dr 24 
-) = ~ anhae si — 
—2(=) +G | (—) de=o. 
94 24 9 
Or, ~~) as. (—) peer 
Or, l (=) = 1: When the Naperian Logarithm of a number is 


equal to 1, the number itself must be the base of the Naperiaa System of Log- 
arithms. Hence, 


4 
>= 2.7182818284 +- = one of the equal parts = the base of the Naperian 


System of Logarithms. 
Or, 2.7182818284 +-. r = 24. 
ge 24 | 
os *= a7 iso8te2s4 — & 8% 
Corrollary. The number of parts of any number (for the greatest possible pro- 
duct) must be the number divided by the base of the Naperian System of Log- 
arithms. GEO. W. RUSSELL, 


One of the Pupils of the Boys’ Grammar School. 
Burlington, N. J., Feb. 9, 1859. 
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ANOTHER SOLUTION OF QUESTION 18, IN THB VOL. FOR 1858. 


If 400 sq. rds. of grass, with growth thereon for 7 wks., pasture 8 sheep 7 wks., 
and 500 | * ° Su" ee Se, Mil 
then600 “ a.* “ how many sheep 
12 weeks ? 

Let the quantity of grass which 1 sheep eats in 1 week be a unit, say, for con- 
venience, | cwt. Then, 8 sheep in 8 weeks eat 56 ewt., and 9 sheep in 8 weeks 
eat 72 cwt. 

Let x cwt. =the quantity of grass originally on 1 square rod. 
“y “ =~ growth in 1 week on 1 * . 
Then, 2800 y = “ 
And 4000 y = a 
By first condition, 400x -+- 2800y = 56 
“ second “ 500xr +- 4000y = 72 


14 
125 


Eliminating z = 


me ae 14 336 
rhen 600 square rods originally bear 600 ing 5” 


1 144 
and 600 square rods’ growth in 12 weeks = 7200 K —- = —— 


250 5° 
336 14 : 
— -+ —— = 96 ewt. to be eaten in 12 weeks. Lastly, 96 — 12 = 8 ewt. to be 


ov ov 
eaten in 1 week, which, of course, requires 8 sheep. 
Wheeling, Va. 
SOLUTION OF QUESTION 16, 1858, 


[Solve the equations (1) x? +- y = 11, and (2) r+ y® = 7.] 
Substitute, in equation (1), the value of x deduced from (2), and we have 
(3) y* — My? + y+ 38=0. 

This equation has four roots. By the method of integral roots, (Pierce’s Algebra, 
p- 243), we find that one value of y is 2. 

Dividing equation (3) by y — 2, we have 

(4) y’ +- 2y? — 10y — 19 = 0. 

By Sturm’s Theorem, or by trial, we find that the roots of (4) are nearly 3, — 3, 
and — 2. Then, by the method of approximation given in Pierce’s Algebra, p. 
121, we find 

y = 3,13131251, or — 3.28318599, or — 1.84812652., 

Substituting the value of y in equation (1), we have 

x = 3, or approximating —= — 2.8051, or — 3.7793, or — 3.5844. 8. 


Note. The numbers in the given question are 18 and 8, but as that could be 
solved in the same manner we concluded to insert the above. E. H. 





MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM.—The vertical angle of an isosceles triangle is greater 
than the vertical angle of any other triangle having an equivalent base and altitude. 
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Resident Editor's Department. 


THE CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS OF THE STATE. 


THE nine public charitable institutions directly under the control of the State 
are — the three lunatic hospitals, at Worcester, Taunton, and Northampton; the 
reform school for hoys at Westborough; the three State almshouses at Bridge- 
water, Tewksbury, and Monson; the pauper hospital at Rainsford Island; and the 
State industrial school for girls at Lancaster. Annual grants are made by the 
State to four other institutions, viz: the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
Asylum for the Blind at South Boston, the American Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb at Hartford, Connecticut, the Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary at 
Boston, and the Schoo] for Idiotic and Feeble-minded Youth at South Boston. 

The annual reports of the three lunatic hospitals are very interesting documents, 
but contain little of peculiar interest to teachers or parents. ‘The names of the 
Superintendents of these institutions are Dr. Bemis, George C. 8. Choate, and Dr. 
William H. Prince, and the number of patients at the close of the month of Sep- 
tember, was respectively, 301, 301, and 228. The expenses for ten months, 
ending with the 30th of September, have been $59,699, $65,392, and $64,431. 
The Superintendent’s experience at the hospital in Worcester, has shown that the 
true remedial! measures in the treatment of the insane, are those of gentle kindness, 
and has also confirmed the testimony of the previous year, that the use of strong rooms 
for the confinement of patients, is by no means necessary, even in the worst cases 
of insanity. ‘They have not been used in a single instance during the year, and 
most of them have been converted to other purposes. ‘The restraint placed upon 
the patients has been slight, being simply a confinement to their own bed-room 
when too noisy and turbulent, and in a very few (only four) instances of suicidal 
mania, the camisole has been used. In most instances an appeal to the self-respect 
and sense of propriety of the patient, has been sufficient to ensure their good 
behavior, and to prove that even the most insane do not entirely lose their power 
of self-control. Dr. Bemis believes that the number of persons made insane by 
the influence of religious hopes and fears has been greatly overstated. A separa- 
tion of the native from the foreign patients has produced very satisfactory results, 
At Taunton, the usual recreations and useful employments for the patients have 
been continued as in years past, and with the anticipated beneficial results. The 
largest liberty possible, consistent with a due regard to the peace and safety of the 
community, has been allowed to the inmates, ‘The indiscriminate admission of 
visitors has heen discontinued ; only such persons as can otain permits from the 
Trustees are admitted. This is considered a regulation absolutely necessary to the 


well-being of the patients. Some books have been given to the hospital at 
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Northampton. A small appropriation for the increase of the library is recom- 
mended. ‘The services on Sundays are conducted by the clergymen of the village 
in rotation, and are attended and enjoyed by a great majority of the patients, 
The Sabbath is a trying day to the patients, on account of the abandonment of 
their usual occupation and recreation, Although, with one or two exceptions, the 
whole family sit regularly at their meals at tables furnished with knives and forks, 
crockery ware and glasses, no damage has yet resulted from the liberty thus 
enjoyed; and any breach of decorum is the exception to the general propriety 
which prevails at the tables. 


THe Stare RerormM ScHoot ror Boys AT WESTBOROUGH was opened twelve 
years ago. It was then an experiment, now it is one of the permanent institutions; 
it o;ened with one hundred pupils, now it has five hundred and fifty-seven. 
William E. Starr is the present Superintendent. This school has been visited 
faithful.y semi-monthly by one or more of the Board of Trustees. A thorough 
semi-annual examination, in January and July, of the whole school was made by a 
committee appointed for that purpose, and full reports were entered on the records 
of the school. ‘The schools are arranged in four grades in each of the two depart- 
ments, each grade haying a separate room and its own teacher. Four hours a day 
are devoted to study and recitation. It has been the policy of the Board to 
employ the best teachers they could procure, and this is believed to be the only 
good policy. The library numbers now one thousand three hundred and fifty 
volumes. ‘The Chaplain is now Superintendent of the schools ; and the purchase 
of suppiies, care of barn, tools, ete., has been intrusted to a steward. The total 
amount received for labor of boys is $3,456. A cemetery lot has been laid out 
and graded, and a receiving tomh built. We cannot refrain from quotirg a few 
sentences from the excellent report of the Trustees. 

“ Separating the pecuniary consideration from the moral, as far as a separation 
is possible, and taking the former by itself, it can be satisfactor ly shown that the 
Commonweaith has made no more productive and safer investment than the 
money expended for her Schools of Juvenile Reform; and tiiat the large annual 
appropriation required for their support is really and surely lessening the burdens 
of taxation. For crime and pauperism go hand in hand; and th» expense of both 
isa burden on the State. It may cost more dollars and ce:.ts to reform a boy, 
and add his power and industry to tle productive labor of the State, than it costs 
to confine the man, a cria.inal, in the dungeon, and t» hang him on the gallows. 
But the boy is worth more, when made a good man, than the adult criminal is, 
alive or dead. The former has a lifetime to devote to the welfare of society and 
the increase of its wealth; the latter has devoted the vigor of his lifetime to spoil- 
ing society and destroying its wealth, And there must be added to this loss, the 
cost of his punishment, whatever it be. The necessary subtraction and addition 
are easy to be performed. 

“ But reversing the order of the solution, and getting at the pecuniary gain or 
loss, by a direct estimate of the mora] results secured, brings us, only the more 
strikingly, to the same conclusion. Assuming for the time that only fifty per cent. 
of the boys \re thoroughly reformed — though this is a lower per cent. than the 
facts warrant — here are in all nine hundred boys, or a present annual average of 
something more than one hundred and fifty boys, taken from the haunts of tempta- 
tion and crime, where they were preying on society, and provided with a home, 
perhaps the first they ever had; initiated into the fact that they have a life kin- 
dred to other lives about them; taught, for the first time, that they have hearts 
and minds susceptible of happiness and development; educated in the various 
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branches of knowledge which open the world of thought, and fact, and philosophy 
to the youthful view; instructed in the knowledge of God, whose name they only 
know to profane it, and into a discernment of right and wrong, and shown the 

th of true joy and the real end of existence; brought to feel the necessity and 
inducted into habits of industry; disciplined to recognize the sacredness of author- 
ity and law; and thus fitted for and sent into society, not with the mark of the 
criminal, but with the seal of manhood on their brow, to help develop its resources 
and gather its varied treasures, What are these nine hundred young men worth? 
What loss to society would have accrued had they been left where they were 
found? And what gain will they add to its productive power and available 
means ? 

“If the prime design of the institution was punishment, the system could be 
materially s mplified. Boys can be made to occupy a small space, and can be fed 
on hard fare. A ball and chain would cost less than an overseer. Solitary con- 
finement is less expensive than a shaded gymnasium and airy workshops. More 
cells may be built, and a part of the officers dismissed. More rods may be used, 
and fewer teachers required, and those of an inferior grade, provided they have 
physical strength. The expenses can be materially reduced. But will it pay? 
Can the State afford to adopt this cheap system? Wil there hea gain, a true, 
substantial gain, to punish these boys for vices which, to a great extent, are in a 
sense hereditary,—for crimes committed where the temptation to crime was 
strong, end the inducement to virtue weak, and thus at best only separate them 
from society? Ina word, shall they be transformed into men, and adorned and 
strengthened with the beauty and vigor of manliness? or shall they be treated as 
criminals and orphans till they attain their majority, and then sent forth with the 
brand on their brow, and hatred burning in their hearts? The question furnishes 
its own answer.” 


Tue Taree Inspectors OF THE STATE ALMSHOUSE AT BRIDGEWATER give an 
almost heart-rending account of the destitution and need of the lowest, most 
degraded, worn-out, idiotic human beings, which, among others, were sent during 
the last year to this house. The number of those in the Almshouse at any one 
time has varied from five hundred and fifty to one thousand one hundred. During 
the winter and a portion of the spring, the house was greatly crowded, to the detri- 
ment of the health of the inmates. But asmall portion of these inhabitants are able 
to work. Many are too aged and infirm, some idiotic, some cripples, and others 
are sick, ‘The children old enough and well enough to attend school, are under 
the care and instruction of their respective teachers all the time. Religious ser- 
vices are held in the chapel every Sabbath, and conducted by the Chaplain, Rev. 
Samuel Richardson, The total outlay for the two thousand two hundred and nine 
persons, who were benefitted auring the year, was $43,457. ‘The cost for supporting 
each inmate for the whole year, has been $53.04. 


THe ALMsHOUSES AT TEWKSBURY AND Monson were also crowded during 
some parts of last year to the discomfort of the inmates. During the coldest days 
of last winter, there were more than one thousand two hundred persons daily 
lodged at this establishment, at Tewksbury. There is a day school and a Sunday 
school at each of these houses. Religious services are held every Sabbath. 
Eighty insane paupers were kept at Tewksbury, and three thousand six hundred 
and ninety-two paupers were supported during the year, at an*expense of $47,717. 
The Almshouse at Monson has supported during the same period two thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-eight paupers, at an expense of $30,525. 
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Tue SUPERINTENDENT OF Ratnsrorp IsLAND HospitaL, Boston HaAkpor, 
states in his report, that when he took charge of the Hospital in April, 1858, there 
were in the institution neither day books, ledgers, nor account books of any des- 
cription, he stores of provisions and of clothing were nearly exhausted, and 
almost $8,000 of the annual appropriation already expended, leaving about $17,000 
only to meet the expenses of nearly nine months. i here were in the Hospital in 
October 1857, two hundred and fifty-three inmates, admitted during the year, eight 
hundred and seventy, and born thirty-seven, total one thousand one hundred and 
sixty. Of the nine hundred and seven who entered the Hospital the last year, one 
hundred and seventy-six were between 10 and 20 years of age, three hundred and 
eight between 20 and 30 years, one hundred and eighty-six between 30 and 40 
years, and seventy-six were not 10 years old; two hundred and fifty-one were born 
in the United States, sixty-two in British Provinces, four hundred and fifty-seven 
in Ireland, seventy-seven in England, nineteen in Scotiand, seven in Germany, six 
in Sweden. The number of deaths was ninety. It is a matter of regret that so 
little has been done for the religious and spiritual consolation of the unfortunates 
who seek medical aid at this institution. If a faithful chaplain were connected with 
the hospital, who should by example and precept, urge the truths of religion upon 
the inmates, and who should convey those warnings to the sick, and consolations 
to the dying which the scriptures warrant, the beneficial influences would be incal- 
culable. ‘Tne Bible Society has sent some twenty copies of the Scriptures, and the 
Secretary of the Tract Society many parcels of their valuable publications to the 
Hospital. ‘The Superintendent, Lemuel M. Barker, says in his report : 

“Of those who seek relief here, many had fallen victims to vice before disease 
overtook them. While we remit no effort to reclaim these unfortunates, it has 
been a leading object in the management and discipline of the insti\ution, so to 


classify and separate the patients, that evil communications may not corrupt good 
mvrais, 

“Under the present system this object has been in a great degree attained, and 
a further advancement must meet the encouragement of enlightened humanity ; 
for surely, that philanthropy that plants quarantines on our coasts to stay the ravages 
of physical contagion, woald arrest, if possible, a moral infection which 1s as frightful 
a source of evil to society as the physical pest that fills our hospitals, and from 
which it springs. It is not possible wholly to restrain this evil influence, while the 
disease that occasions it finds its way into our benevolent institutions, While we 
cannot, in humanity, shut out this class of sufferers from our hospitals, it is but 
wisdom to prevent the seeds of such evils and miseries from producing more misery 
and greater burdens on society, by indiscriminately scattering these patients amor 
the almhouses of the State.” 


uv 
Ss 


Tue Third Annual Report of the Trustees of the Srare INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FoR 
GIRLS at Lancaster, and its superintendent, Mr. Bradford K. Pierce, is a document 
which no friend of education will read without the deepest interest and sympathy. 
We intended to quote some passages, but know not where to begin or leave off. 
This school is situated in Lancaster, on a beautiful flit, which is watered by the 


Massachusetts. ‘The object of the institution is to take girls between the ages of 
seven and seventeen, who, by the decease or neglect of their parents, or by misfor- 
tune, or peculiar temptations, are almost sure to be led away from the paths of 
rectitude and virtue, and by surrounding them with all the influences of a Christian 


Nashua river; and inits natural features, is one of the most charming spots in 
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home, and educating them properly, not only to save them from destruction, but 
to fit them for positions of usefulness and respectability in life. The institution is a 
reformatory and not a penal one. No girl who has been convicted of a crime 
before any court is admitted there. They are taken before they reach that point, 
before their self-respect is broken and crushed by the reflection that they are cor- 
victs, and are brought under influences which can hardly fail of securing their refor- 
mation. They are not uniformed, are not restrained by bars and bolts, or fences, 
from running away if they choose to, but under a system of government, the central 
principle of which is love. 

The plan upon which the institution is conducted is unlike that of any other in- 
stitution in this country, and there are but few like it in the Old World. It is the 
“family system.” There are at the present time ninety-nine girls in the institution, 
which is nine more than can be conveniently accommodated. ‘These ninety-nine girls 
are almost equally divided into three families, each one of which occupies a house by 
itself. Each family is under the government of a matron, who enjoys the title of 
“ mother,” and who has two or three assistants. Each girl, except the very youngest, 
has a neat and comfortable room by herself. In each house there is a school-room, and 
a work or sewing room. The girls do all the work in the houses, make all the 
clothing worn by themselves, and the last year have earned several hundred dollars 
in knitting stockings. Each matron has the whole supervision of her house, becomes 
personally acquainted with the peculiarities and disposition of each one of the girls 
under her care, and is able to suit her instruction and discipline to the wants of 
each individual case. 

A few years ago, the State gave $20,000 towards founding this noble charity, 
upon the condition — which was complied with — that private individuals should 
raise a similar sum. With this amount, the estate, consisting of some one hundred 
acres, was purchased, the mansion house upon it altered so as to accommodate one 
of the families, and two new houses were erected. The matter was then regarded 
as an experiment; it has now been tried for several years, and not one can go 
there, examine for himself, and say that it has not been successful. The only diffi- 
culty now is, that the institution is too small. It is crowded, and there are now 
more than fifty applications for admission —some of a most touching character, 
and which, unless granted, the rejected ones must, to all human appearances, be lost. 


The Trustees and Superintendent believe that the erection of two new houses on 
the grounds (which are abundantly spacious) would meet the demand now existing 
for increased accommodation, and would make the institution still more efficient in 
its noble work. They propose, if the Legislature grant their request for aid, to 
build two wooden houses, (the present ones are of brick) both of which will cost 
not more than one of those now on the ground, and at the same time will answer 
as well. These will enable them to accommodate some sixty or eighty more girls 
with comparatively little increase of expenditure to the State. 

The Trustees say in their report : 

“The material all over the State is most abundant, and we have positive infor- 
mation that some, not having been received by us when adjudged by the commis- 
sioners to be fit candidates, have fallen into crime and become castaways, while 


waiting fora vacancy. There are very many poor creatures not yet confirmed in 
vice, but who, having no natural protectors, no friends, can only be saved by the 
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interposition of the State. By the aid of Hon. Judge Rogers of the Municipal Court of 
Suffolk County, we have reports from the different police districts in Boston, which 
show in that city after an examination not very thorough, that there are two hundred 
and thirty girls who do not attend school and are not under the control of parents or 
guardims, Ofa large proportion of individuals of this number we have particular 
reports: and our conclusion cannot be avoided, that these girls are all surely tend- 
ing to ruin. In other counties of the State, especially in those having the large 
manufacturing towns, it is the same; and nothing but the prompt interposition of 
the Commonwealth can save this unfortunate class from falling. And why should 
not the State interpose ? Not with lagging service, but heartily, promptly! ‘Those 
whom the world gives up, why should not the State take up? Why should not 
the body politic of a Christian community redeem those who are perishing, and 
snatch from death those who are just overhanging the fatal fall ?” 


PERKINS INSTITUTION AND MASSACHUSETTS ASYLUM FOR THE BLIND. The 
affairs of this institution are in the hands,of twelve Trustees, eight of whom are 
chosen by the Corporation, and four by the nomination of the Governor. ‘The 
Corporation owns the buildings, some real estate, and some property invested in 
stocks, but the school is entirely dependent upon the annual grant of $12,000 from 
the State. In order to meet the expenses, and also to carry on the work of print- 
ing books and improving the apparatus for instructing the blind, the Trustees have 
been obliged to encroach upon the capital, and rely upon the liberality of the humane. 
This reliance has not, thus far, been ill-founded. The institution has received sev- 
eral legacies; and where no special direction has been given to fund the capital, it 
has been merged with the common fund, and used as the Trustees thought most 
advisable. 


The work of creating a library for the blind has been progressing for several years 
under the lead of Dr. Howe, and the Trustees have made liberal advances from 
the treasury to aid it. 


From the report of Dr. S. G. Howe, the Director of the Asylum, we learn that 
the number of blind persons connected with the institution, reported in January last, 
was one hundred and fourteen. Since then, fifteen have been admitted and fifteen 
have been discharged, leaving the actual number one hundred and fourteen. Of 
these, eighty-nine are resident at the household, and twenty-five are connected with the 
work department. All but thirty of the inmates are beneficiaries of Massachusetts. 
The rest are the beneficiaries of the other New England States. Schools for the 
Blind are now multiplying so fast that there seems to be some hazard of endanger- 
ing or retarding the general good of the cause, by ill-directed efforts. Too large 
and too small asylums are equally objectionable, In the opinion of Dr. Howe, 
which is supported by various reasons, the number of pupils in institutions organ- 
ized on the boarding-house plan, as those of the United States now are, should not 
fall much short of fifty, nor much exceed one hundred. Some very interesting 
information is given with regard to the employment of those who have left the 
school. In fact the whole report of Dr. Howe is replete with interest to those who 
have a regard for the welfare of the Blind. And yet, by our sympathy with the 
unfortunate, the poor or degraded, and the particular interest which we feel in the 
intellectual and moral training of the young, we are compelled to say that this 
report closes just where we expect some information, As the work department 
has been almost self-supporting, the money granted by the State has been appro- 
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priated for the tuition and board of the younger, and by far larger number of 
beneficiaries. The report says simply: “The details of the establishment which 
are important in themselves, but of little public interest, are communicated monthly 
to the Board, and may be referred to whenever occasion presents.” 

We know, from personal experience, that for some years past there have been nei- 
ther public nor regular private examinations, nor a regulated plan, which would secure 
to the scholars the necessary amount of needed information. One essential branch, 
that of English Grammar, is almost entirely neglected. There is a constant change 
of teachers, which, in the absence ofa general plan, causes a constant fluctuation of 
method and material. All the didactic skill and self-sacrifice of every single teacher, 
cannot supply the want of mutual co-operation, a justly balanced plan of lessons, 
and a well-adjusted course of studies. 


THE Eleventh Annual Report of the Massachusetts ScHOOL For IDIOTIC AND 
Fres_e-MINDED YOUTH, contains the statement of the Board of Trustees, that 
kindness is the law and spirit in the administration of the establishment ; that 
great care is taken to regulate the diet, exercise, and discipline of the pupils; that 
the household department is administered with systematic neatness, order, and 
frugality; that the expenses are reasonable; that every dollar spent is accounted 
for; and finally, that they believe the establishment is worthy of the confidence and 
the kind consideration of the legislature and the public, to which they earnestly 
commend it. 

The General Superintendent, Dr. S. G. Howe, speaks, in his report, of the 
instinctive feeling of compassion which dwells in every heart. The contrast between 
public charities administered wisely and faithfully, and those not so administered, 
is very strikingly shown by a comparison of Massachusetts with the Papal States. 
After alluding to institutions for Idiotic children in the States of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and Connecticut, and a recapitulation of the beneficial results which 
have been already derived from such schools, the report closes with the recom- 
mendation to engage a Superintendent, who could give all his time and energy to 
the work, and should receive an equivalent salary. 

The resident Superintendent, Alexander McJ)onald, gives the reader some 
insight into the working of the school. The pupils are classed according to their 
proficiency in the use of language. ‘There were at the school, at the end of Sep- 
tember, fifteen mutes, fourteen semi-mutes, and thirty-four who could express most 
of their ideas in language, which, though limited, might be easily understood, 
Their school exercises @onsist of those branches commonly taught in primary 
schools, with the addition of ealisthenic exercises, sewing, knitting, and block- 
building. Much time is devoted to muscular triining at the gymnasium. Many 
of the larger pupils are now not only capable of dressing themselves properly and 
neatly, but also to assist in performing similar duties for the smaller and more 
feeble scholars. The number of pupils is sixty-one, of whom forty-one are State 
beneficiaries. The State appropriation was $7500 the last year. 


Tue Dear anD Dump at Hartrorp.—Lieut. Gov. Trask and several mem- 
bers of the Executive Council of this State, visited this institution lately. Massa- 
chusetts has 78 out of the 220 pupils in the asylum, and their average annual sup- 
port costs $200 each. The institution has a permanent fund of $312,000, and is 
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the oldest and most successful school of its kind in this country. During the 
examination of the highest class, on Tuesday, one of the visitors gave a boy the 
following skeleton of a sentence: Douglas—population—prevent—smart—instant- 
ly. The boy clothed it thus: “Senator Douglas is a very smart politician, and 
ambitious into the bargain. A large part of the population of Illinois like him, 
and think there is nothing to prevent his becoming President in 1860. If he 
should be elected, I have not the least doubt but that he will instantly change his 
politics and become a fire-eater all over.” This was written impromplu, and is a 
sample of the performance throughout—save the politics. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Ninth Semi-Annual ExamInaTION oF THE STaTE NorMAL ScHooL IN 
SALEM, took place on February 8th and 9th, in the presence of many distinguished 
and devoted friends of education. Not less interesting and gratifying than the 
examination, were the Valedictory Exercises. From the report of the Principal, 
Prof. Crosby, which was read on this occasion, we make the following extracts :— 
Whole number of pupils during the term, one hundred and nineteen —a larger 
number than during any previous term, with one exception, when the attendance 
rose to one hundred and twenty-one. The junior class, numbering forty-three, has 
entered more immediately than any preceding class upon the direct study of the 
principles and best methods of education, and upon practical exercises in teach- 
ing. The great and increasing demand for female teachers of superior 
attainment, to take positions in High Schools and other institutions of like grade, 
renders it eminently desirable that those who may be able and prepared to do this, 
should pursue a regular advanced course, designed to meet the requisitions of the 
law in respect to the teachers of our public High Schools. Ladies are already 
beginning to be employed in these schools, not merely as assistants, but as_princi- 
pals; and that, not only in separate schools for girls, but even in those for both 
sexes. During this term, the course of study has been divided inte distinct depart- 
ments, and each of these has been committed to the special charge of a particular 
teacher. Calisthenic exercises have also been introduced to a moderate extent 
during the present term, not only for the health of the pupils, but yet more that 
they may be led to introduce such exercises into the schools in which they may 
hereafter instruct. The library has been increased during this term by the addition 
of 1136 volumes, all of which were presented to the schoo] by gentlemen from this 
State, and some booksellers from New York and Philadelphia. The Cabinet in 
which the first specimens were deposited the last term, has received valuable acces- 
sions this term, chiefly in the department of Conchology. The graduating class 
comprises nineteen members. Since the reception of the first class in 1854, three 
hundred and fifty-eight young ladies have been members of the school, of whom 
one hundred and twenty-seven have received diplomas, upon the honorable com- 
pletion of the prescribed course of study, and have, with few exceptions, since 
engaged in teaching in the schools of the Commonwealth. 
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The exercises of the occasion were closed with the usual social meeting at the 
Normal Schoo! Hall in,the evening. 






Tue Semi-Annual EXAMINATION OF THE State NorMAL Scoot AT BRIDGE- 
WATER was held on the 14th and 15th of February. The school is stated to be in 
an excellent condition, but the building is not of sufficient size, nor so well arranged 
as it should be. The number of pupils during the term was ninety-four, — a larger 
number than has before been present. The graduating class consisted of eight 
young ladies and seven young men. Among the addresses, which concluded the 
exercises, was an interesting account of the Normal Schools of Greece, by Professor 
Felton. 
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THe EXAMINATION OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT WESTFIELD took place 
on February 21st and 22d. 






THe Annual Examination of the New Jersey State NoRMAL AND MODEL 
ScHoo. took place at Trenton, from the 24th to the 28th of January, and that of 
the New York State NoRMAL ScHoo. aT ALBANY was concluded on February 
3d. There were thirty graduates at the former institution, and thirty-one at the 
latter. 










Mate. The Annual Report of the State Superintendent of Schools has been 
distributed. It gives evidence throughout of Mr. Dunnel’s untiring perseverance 
and faithful labor, and embodies statistics, facts, and suggestions, the reading of 
which will be of good service to the cause of education in that State. There are 
at present two hundred and forty thousand children in Maine, who should attend 
school; but the average attendance has been less than half that number. Seven 
thousand three hundred and thirty-four teachers were employed in the schools the 
past year, nearly three thousand of them males. The average wages of the latter, 
board excluded, were $21.86 a month. ‘Teachers’ conventions, each lasting about 
five days, have been held in each county of the State; they have offered a great 
deal of useful instruction, and awakened considerable interest in the minds of Teachers 
and parents. The legislature is expected to make a small appropriation for the support 
of the “ Maine Teacher,” a monthly periodical which was started recently, and has 
thus far proved to be a very able and efficient worker. Maine is still without a 
Normal School, The necessity of educating teachers seems to be admitted on all 
sides, but the difficulty lies in the adoption of a plan. While the Superintendent 
is in favor of one large Normal School, many others think it best to divide the 
State appropriation among four or five colleges or academies, which might be 
willing to give additional instruc‘ion in the art of teaching to a Normal class. 




















Tue Ohio Journal of Education states that the number of its subscribers has 
gradually increased from 1285 seven years ago, to 3079 at the present time. There 
are now 20,240 teachers in Ohio. 









“THE BIBLE In Common ScHOOLs” is a subject which has received a great deal 
of attention during the last four months in California, Ohio, Missouri, lowa, and 
part of Wisconsin. 






EpUCATIONAL MEETINGS AT THE StaTE HovseE have been continued on Thursday 
evenings. The subjects discussed were: bodily health, consumption, its prevalence 
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and increase; the necessity of amusement ; and the education of the people in the 
love of the beautiful in nature and art. The speakers were: Dr. Edward Jarvis, 
Rev. M. Burton, Dr. H. I. Bowditch, Dr. W. E. Coales, Dr. Alcott, Rev. Dr. 
Randall, Hon. E. G. Parker, Rev. James Freeman Clark, and Rev. Robert C. 
Waterston. 


SoME trouble has been experienced in the LAWRENCE ACADEMY AT GROTON. 
By the rules of that institution, pupils are forbidden to attend “ any dincing school 
or dancing party held inany tavern or other place of public resort.” Some scholars 
desired to combine dancing with study. They were offered honorable dismission 
during the pendency of the dancing school, with a deduction of their tuition. This, 
it seems, was not accepted. They went to dance, twice a week, at a hotel, and had 
to bear the consequences. The Trustees say that they are sustained by the 
expressed opinion of the Principals of the most respectable academies in New 
England. 


Tue CnetseA Hicu Scuoor AssoctaTIon he'd the fourth annual gathering at 
the City Hall, on Mirch Ist. The Hall was decorated ; the Germania Band fur- 
nished the Music; s;eeches were made; and a merry dance concluded the exercises. 
Some steps have been taken to establish a free public library in this place. 

Mr. Josep A. HALE, Principal of Bristol Academy, has been elected Usher of 
the Latin School, Boston. His place will be filled by Mr. William Gordon, of the 
High School in Taunton, whose successor is Mr. Charles P, Goreley, of Buston. 


THE next meeting of the Essex Co, TEACHER’s AssoctATION will be held in 
the Hall of the Punchard Free School, in Andover, on the 8th and 9:h of April. 

Mr. L. A. WHEELOCK, of the Elm Street Grammar School, Providence, R. L, 
has been appointed to a situation in the Dwight School, Boston, and his place has 
been filled by the appointment of Mr. Thomas Davis of the Meeting Street School, 
in the same city. 

SUBSCRIBERS will receive their bills with the present number of the Teacher; a 
prompt remittance is expected. If, by any oversight, bills should be sent to some 
who have alreidy paid, they will confer a favor by communicating the fact to us. 


Mr. Joun J. Lapp, of “ Warren Academy,” Woburn, has been appointed to the 
English and Classicil Department of the Providence High School. Mr. E, P. 
Stone of Montpelier, Vt., succeeds Mr, Ladd. 


We would call the attention of Teachers to the engraving of the Air Pump, 
which Mr. N. B. Chamberlain has so kindly given to the Massachusetts ‘Teacher. 

We had occasion the other diy to visit his rooms, No. 230 Washington Street, 
Boston, and to examine the Philosophical Instruments manufactured by him. This 
gentleman has been for twenty-five years in the business, takes a high rank as a 
scholar, and his success as a manufacturer is known to the scientific community. 
Assisted by his sons, he has succeeded in producing instruments which can hardly 
be surpassed in solidity and finish. We saw parts of an Electric Machine, and an 
Air Pump, belonging to a Phiiosophical Apparatus designed fur Dr. Abbot’s Young 
Ladies’ Seminary, Union Square, New York, which are as perfect as human inge- 
nuity can produce or desire. The Air Pump alone will cost about $350. There 
is a vast difference between Philosophical Instruments which were used twenty-five 
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yearsago, and those which are used now. The latter are more simple, more dura- 
ble, better finished, and constructed with reference to a wide range of application. 
A slight modification in point, pin, or screw, often renders the instrument well- 
adapted to a second, third, or even a fourth experiment, without impairing its value 
for the first, nor adding to the cost. We were particularly pleased with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s improved Air Pumps. According to the testimonial cf the most 
distinguished Professors of Natural Philosophy in America, these Air Pumps are 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled. They are superior in simplicity and convenience 
of form, in the mi nner of packing, in the valves, in the discharging capacity, and in 
working at each stroke against the rarefaction previously oblained, not against a full 
pressure of the atmosphere. As condensers, their efficiency is only limited by the 
power applied. In order to show the capacity of his pumps, he made water freeze in 
about forty seconds; using a $25 machine and old acid which was collected from 
three different vessels, and which apparently had been used many times before. 

The highest institutions of learning in our country, and many Colleges, Semin- 
aries, and High Schools, have been furnished witn Philosophical Instruments, which 
were manufactured by Mr. Chamberlain; and testimonials sent in will show that 
these instruments have given general satisfaction. 


TEACHERS’ Institutes. Ex-Governor Boutwell has made the following appoint- 
ments for Institutes, viz: Billerica, April 4; Dedham, April 11; Hardwick, April 
18; Wellfleet, April 25; and Webster, May 2. 


WE would call the attention of our readers to our advertising columns, in which 
are offered for sale works of rare merit, and at very reasonable prices. 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


MANUAL OF Devotion; or, Reticious EXERCISES FOR THE MORNING AND 
EVENING OF EACH DAY IN THE Montu. For the use of Schools and Private 
Families. By N. C. Brooks, A. M., President of the Baltimore Female College. 
New York: Published by A. 8. Barnes & Co.; Baltimore: F. W. Bonn & 
Co. 1859. ' 


This book is intended to present the great fundamental truths of Christianity in 
a way calculated to interest the youthful mind in the study of the Bible, and to 
impress the heart with feelings of a religious and devotional character. There are 
seventy exercises in the book, each beginning with a hymn, which is followed by a 
selection from the Scriptures, — the teacher reading always a verse selected from 
the Old Testament, which is answered by the scholars with a verse taken from the 
Gospels or Epistles. A prayer concludes each exercise. This plan strikes us very 
favorably. Each exercise is complete in itself, and impresses one truth upon the 
mind. We recommend this book warmly for family worship. Its introduction into 
public schools will depend on local circumstances. Several denominations might 
justly object to the selection of doctrinal hymns and prayers. We like very much the 
strictness with which the plan of the book is carried out; yet this hook is but a be- 
ginning, and does not claim perfection. ‘I'he prayers appeal too much to the intellect, 
and are somewhat monotonous, They almost invariably begin with a short adddress 
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to the Deity, and then proceed: “ We thank Thee,” or “ We bless Thee that — ,” 
and now follows a short and precise description of a doctrinal point. Neither is 
the language always plain enough for children. We quote from page 45: 

“ Father of all our mercies, and God of all grace, we adore thee, that in thine 
infinite compassion, thou didst devise a plan for the restoration of the world from 
the curse of a broken covenant. We bless thee for thy matchless benevolence 
towards our guilty race, that thou didst not permit man, when fallen, to remain in 
the darkness of despair,'but didst comfort him by the immediate promise of a 
Savior to come, and in the institution of sacrifice at the gates of Eden, by the 


shedding of blood didst typify the great sacrifice of the Son of God for the sins of 
the whole world.” 


The selection of hymns is good, if we look only at their contents. But some of 
the plainest rules of poetry have been disregirded. Accented syllables are often 
substituted for unaccented ones, or vice versa, and ideas are frequently made to com- 
mence in the middle of one line, and end in the middle of the next. We have not 
seen the “ School Harmonist,” which contains the music to these hymns, and abstain, 
therefore, from judging of the selection of tunes. 


Bovuvier’s FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY; OR AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
HEAVENS. Illustrated by upwards of two hundred finely executed Engravings. 
For the use of Schools, Families, and Private Students. By Hannan M. Bov- 
vieR. Philadelphia: CutLps & PEererson, 602 Arch street. 

This work has been submitted to, and highly approved by, some of the most dis- 
tinguished astronomers of the world. We mention only Sir John F. W. Herschel, 
Lieut. Maury, LL. D., late Prof. W. C. Bond, J. P. Nichol, LL. D., of Glasgow, 
and others. ‘The publishers deserve the thanks of students for offering this valuable 
work at a low price to the public. We feel, however, inclined to believe that the 
catechetic form of speech is not the one best adapted toa scientific work like this. A 
teacher of Astronomy ought to be capable of forming and putting questions, even if 
they are not printed in the book ; and a scholar who is advariced enough to study this 
science, ought to be able to express his thoughts or betray his ignorance in his own 
language. Besides, it would be rather an advantage to publishers, if the useless 
repetition of many words could thus be avoided. By using the common prose 
form, a saving of forty pages might have been effected in the publication of this 
work. 


THE ConsTITUTIONAL TEXT-BooK: A Practical and Familiar Exposition of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and of portions of the Public and Administrative 
Law of the Federal Government. By FuRMAN SHEPPARD. Philadelphia: 


CuiLps & Pererson, 602 Arch Street. 

This publication has been recommended in very high terms by Judges of Com- 
mon and Supreme Courts, Chief Justices, Governors and Ex-Governors, United 
States Senators and Fx-Senators, State Superintendents of Common Schools and 
Presidents of Colleges, Rt. Rev. Bishops, Ministers of the Gospel, D. D.’s, LL. D.’s, 
and an Ex-Vice President of the United States. The praise of an humble Editor 
of a small Monthly is, therefore, not needed. May this book see many more 
editions, and induce readers at the North and South to study it in the right spirit. 
PROGRESSIVE Lessons IN WATER Coton Drawinc. With illustrations showing 


the proper method of applying colors. Designed for Youth. Boston: THORN- 
TON & Morrit, No. 251 Washington Street. 1859. 













